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THE COAL SHORTAGE. 


This paper will be divided into two parts, the first of which will discuss 
the short-term problem, with forecasts of production, an estimate of the 
stock-building needed to prevent a recurrence of the industrial breakdown, a 
discussion of the necessary limits on inland consumption, and a section on 
coal export policy; the second article will deal with more long-term problems, 
such as the future size of the industry. 


Part I. ‘THE IMMEDIATE EMERGENCY 
Table I shows the recent development of coal production and 


consumption. 
TaBLeE I 


U.K. Coal Production and Consumption, 1942-46.* 
(millions of tons) 


1942 1943 1944 1945 19467 


Production. Mined - ars a ap VANES 195 184 175 180 
Opencast =o ie Rae sue 1 4 9 8 9 

Hotales- XG 534 a8 so, AUB 199 193 183 189 

Plus Stock decrease || ae he Loe I —lj{ 1 5 5 
Total available ... oes Ree ae secu: 198 194 188 194 
Less Exports and Bunkers ... on ae ae & 8 6 8 9 
Inland consumption ... ...  ...  «-°197 190 188 180 185 


(Source : Ministry of Fuel and Power Statistical Digest 1945. Tables 3 and 41, for 1942-5. 
Monthly Digest.of Statistics, Jan. 1947. 


* Some allowance should be made for the fact that recently the quality of coal has 
declined. { Provisional. t Increase. 

|| Stock changes in opencast coal on sites or special stock dumps are taken to be the 
difference between opencast coal produced (Table 3) and opencast coal disposals (Table 41), 
since changes in the opencast coal stocks shown as such (Table 45) are not the same as this 
difference, and therefore would lead to incorrect residuals for inland consumption. 


This table shows how inland consumption nas been maintained over the 
past two years at the expense of stocks. Total stocks, which were over 20 
million tons at the end of 1941, 1942, 1943 and 1944, fell to 15.4 million at 
the end of 1945, and 10.5 million at the end of 1946. This destocking 
obviously cannot continue—the low level of stocks has been largely respon- 
sible for the past winter’s dislocation. 

To discover how much coal will be available for consumption this year, 
it is necessary to estimate first what total production will be, and then how 
much must be allocated to stocks, exports and bunkers. ‘Table Il shows 
recent movements in the factors determining the level of production of 
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mined coal. (‘Output per man-shift’ will be abbreviated to ‘OMS ° through- 


out). 
TaBLeE II 


Coal. OMS, Average shifts per week and labour force, 1943-46 


Year Overall Average shifts Numberof Average wkly. 
OMS per wage- wage- production 

(tons) earner per week earners (mined coal only, 

(000) million tons) * 
3 1.03 5.12 708 3.73 
i904 1.00 4.96 710 3.52 
1945 1.00 4.73 709 3.35 
1946 1st qr. 1.02 4.87f 697f 3.48 
2nd qr. 1.02 4.83 699 3.45 
3rd qr. 1.01 4.64 698 3.27 
4th qr. 1.05 5.01 692 3.63 
1946 Total 1.03 4.84 697 3.46 


Source : Monthly Digest of Statistics, January, 1947. Quarterly figures taken from 

monthly. ea 
< Ties not always agree with production calculated from cross-multiplication of the other 
columns, because of rounding. as. 

+ The method of recording wage-earners was changed at the beginning of 1946. The 
Digest states: ‘ The effect of this is to reduce the number on colliery books by approxi- 
mately 2,500. . . . The effect of the change on the average number of shifts worked . . . is 
very small.’ 

Let us assume that production of mined coal in the first quarter of 
1947 averages 3.60 million tons weekly; and that for the remaining quarters 
OMS is 5 per cent above 1946, average shifts per wage-earner per week are 
4-75, 4.50 and 4.80 respectively, and the estimated average labour force in 
the first quarter of 1947 (695 thousand) increases 10 thousand per quarter.? 
If we further assume that production of opencast is 10 per cent above 1946 


throughout, we get the following production forecasts for 1947 :— 


Million tons 
First quarter ... ays ste nee ae 49 
second .  4.. sae “eis ove — 49 
Third a. — ee ate bse 47 
Fourtize-7 ieee sate ees bz «% 52 
Total* cols — aad Sus 197 


*The ‘ Economic Survey’ target of 200 millions involves, therefore, more optimistic 
assumptions than those given above. The most uncertain factor is the effect on attendance 
of a 5-shift week. If we take the more pessimistic assumptions that there will be no over- 
time worked (so that in normal times the number of shifts ‘ possible’ is 4.9 per week, 
allowing for unpreventable closing), and that absenteeism wil be unchanged from last year’s 
monthly percentages, the total production will only be about 179 million tons. This forecast 
should be considered, however, the lowest possible, since absenteeism is almost bound to fall if 
‘possible ’ shifts are reduced. Whether overtime will be worked is not yet known. 


? This involves the assumption that in normal circumstances some overtime shifts will be 
worked (making a weekly average of 5.4 shifts available) and that absenteeism will fall from 
about 16 per cent to about 11 percent, with a shorter week, guaranteed holidays, etc., which 
is, perhaps, on the optimistic side. 

* This is the rate of increase necessary if the ‘ Economic Survey ' target of 730 thousand 
men at the end of the year is to be achieved. It may be that new recruits will have a lower 
productivity than the average of the present labour force, being less proficient, but on the 
other hand as the labour force increases a greater proportion can work at the coal face, 
where OMS is high. We shall assume for this purpose that these two tendencies cancel one 
another, and that in the short period marginal productivity equals average productivity. 
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It is estimated below that stocks need to be at a level of approximately 
18 million tons at the end of October, which implies a level of about 163 
million at the end of December, i.e. a net stock-building of 6 million tons 
during the year. 

We can assume that exports, which accounted for about half ‘ Bunkers 
and Exports’ last year, will be reduced slightly (although a large part goes 
to the armed forces, coaling stations, etc., and cannot be considered highly 
reducible), and that the total for this year will be 8 million tons. 

We can now estimate the amount available for inland consumption in 
1947 

TaBLeE III 
Forecasts of Coal Production and Consumption in 1947 
(millions of tons) 


Production. Mined ... ad AS ses 187 

Opencast aa id ae 10 

Totaliok:. oF es 3 ate 197 
Less Stock Increase sa 6 
Total available ... ces se nee 191 
Less Exports and Bunkers ... ae Re! 8 
Inland Consumption aes S88 Be 183 


The amount available for coal consumers may therefore be less this year 
than last, the anticipated increase of production only covering re-stocking 
needs. 

We shall now consider what policy is needed for production, re-stocking, 
consumption and export of coal, during the coming coal year (beginning 
on May Ist). 


(a) PRODUCTION 

Labour Force. It is of course desirable to solve the coal problem, so 
far as is possible by increasing production, rather than by restricting con- 
sumption. The first part of the solution is to attract the maximum number of 
recruits into the industry. This can be achieved most easily if the total 
productive national labour force is increased, whether this is done by 
reducing the numbers in non-productive employment, such as H.M. Forces, 
or by introducing foreign labour. Otherwise, recruits will have to be attracted 
from other industries. 

In January, 1946, adult male miners’ average weekly earnings were 
123s. 5d. (including income in kind), as against average earnings of males in 
all industries of 114s. 1d.t_ This difference is probably not enough, even 
taken together with the shorter hours worked, to compensate for the notorious 
disadvantages of mining as an occupation. If we assume that the sons of 
miners would be roughly adequate to replace existing miners the net inflow 
from non-mining families must equal the number of miners’ sons who do not 
enter their father’s occupation, if a stable labour force is to be achieved when 


1 Ministry of Labour Gazette, July 1946. The margin may be lower now. 
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demobilisation of miners has ended. Since the miners’ sons are in fact not 
entering the industry in great numbers, there must be a very considerable 
recruitment from non-mining families, for an increase in the labour force to 
be achieved. In view of the localisation of the industry, this means that 
mining wages and conditions must be extremely attractive if geographical 
frictions, as well as the industry’s natural disadvantages, are to be overcome. 

The attraction of coalmining must be made sufficiently great to achieve in- 
ward transfers of a high level over the short-period future (since juvenile recruits 
will almost certainly not offset natural wastage, and national service will not 
now provide a large net influx) unless there are accessions to the labour force 
through larger scale demobilisation or immigration than appears at present 
to be contemplated. The national need for coal reinforces the argument that 
in equity higher earnings should be paid to coalminers because of the dark- 
ness, dirt and dangers of work in the pits. As further inducements, housing, 
recreational facilities, extra rations and more canteens could be provided. 
In a high-wage economy workers seem to look increasingly for supplementary 
attractions of this sort; and money spent in these directions is probably, 
up to a point, well spent as a means of increasing the industry’s attractions. 

It is not only in the economic field that inducements are needed. The 
status of the industry in the public’s esteem is an important factor for 
potential recruits, especially juveniles. It is by no means certain that the 
public as a whole knows the human cost of winning coal. The heroic element 
in mining must be more widely appreciated, if the industry is to appeal to the 
spirit of adventure in young recruits. All possible steps should be taken to 
acquaint the public with the prowess of the miners, who should be con- 
sidered, as in fact they are, an occupational élite. 

From strictly financial considerations such extra-economic inducements 
are very worthwhile. They increase the relative advantages of the industry 
in the eyes of those contemplating joining it, and also raise the élan of the 
existing labour force, without corresponding increases in wage-costs. Indeed 
by strengthening the loyalty of the miners, they may even increase pro- 
ductivity and lower wage-costs. 

By one means and another, the uncertain and inadequate prospects 
offered by the industry before the war need to be replaced by a realisation 
that mining is a well-paid and important career. 

Output per man. Under this heading we shall include influences both on 
OMS and on attendance. Technical developments clearly cannot help much 
to raise productivity in time to solve the immediate coal difficulties. In the 
present emergency, in fact, ii is very difficult to obtain the non-productive 
periods during which coalwinning and haulage methods could be improved. 
Incentives to work are the main determinants of output per head in the short 
period. 

It has been argued that miners have in the past been restrained in raising 
productivity by a feeling that coalowners would share the benefits of such an 
increase. Interest payments to ex-owners will still be a charge on production, 
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but they will clearly be a prior charge unaffected by the scale of output. If 
the National Coal Board’s accounts balance, as they presumably will over the 
long period, total wages (including welfare subsidies, etc.) will equal the 
difference between receipts and non-wage costs. The equity of the industry 
has in fact been transferred to the miners. Under these conditions, when 
output rises, wages will almost certainly rise in still greater proportion. 
This would fail to happen only if total average non-wage costs (including 
interest) did not fall as output increased (most unlikely in the circum- 
stances) or if prices were reduced (which is probably undesirable at present, 
even if it were possible), or if the Board accumulated large reserves (which is 
not a necessary policy). 

If the Board allows earnings to rise in this way, and there is certainly 
justification for such a financial policy as long as the critical coal shortage 
continues, the problem is to obtain the maximum incentive effect by bringing 
the miner to understand these possibilities of increasing his income. One 
way of achieving this would be to pay personal or group bonuses on weekly 
output. The necessary principles underlying bonus payments are that the 
more directly and obviously earnings can be made a function of each miner’s 
own productive effort the better, and that higher attendance and more 
intensive output should be more than proportionately rewarded. Even if 
such incentive payments are not permitted by considerations of orthodox 
financial policy, to balance the Board’s accounts is not of course an objective 
of greater importance than increasing coal production, and there is no 
over-riding reason why subsidies should not be paid, if these are considered 
necessary to make bonuses possible. 

In any event, however mining wages are fixed, a generous supply of 
consumer’s goods should be available for miners to buy with their wages. 
Otherwise the inducement to attend the marginal shift, or to apply the 
marginal unit of effort will be adversely affected, for if goods are not available 
in plentiful supply (at least approaching the level of total earnings), marginal 
earnings will only swell savings instead of raising living standards. The 
Government has announced its intention to increase the supplies of con- 
sumers’ goods to mining areas, but apparently goods are not nearly in sufh- 
cient supply there yet. Mine canteens would seem to offer a method of 
distribution that would eliminate the difficulties of influencing the flow of 
supplies through trade channels, and would ensure that extra supplies do 
reach the miners. 

In order to encourage work for savings as well, a subsidised superannua- 
tion scheme should be established, so that current effort will be rewarded by 
early retirement later, when we can better afford a loss of mining labour. 

Such purely financial incentives are, however, only part of the solution. 
Other incentives can, and indeed, must be used. In the absence of the negative 
discipline of unemployment, more positive psychological incentives must be 
developed. The details may vary according to local circumstances, but the 
solution can only lie along the lines of increasing employee interest and, to a 
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certain extent, participation in control. Even some loss of administrative 
efficiency may be worth while, if these positive incentives can be developed. 
In the appointment of executive personnel, or the introduction of new 
techniques, or the importation of foreign labour, the importance of obtaining 
employee approval cannot be overlooked. Apart from the general social 
benefits of good relations in the industry, the development of the miners’ 
loyalty and co-operation is needed to replace the negative sanctions which 
have partly disappeared. 
(b) RESTOCKING 

In this section we shall consider the re-stocking that needs to be achieved 
if danger of a recurrence of the past winter’s crisis is to be avoided, and an 
attempt will be made to draw up a re-stocking programme for the coming 
coal year. Total stocks at the end of the current coal year (at the end of April) 
can be estimated at about 7 million tons. Eleven and a half million tons can 
be taken as a target for the end of the next coal year, i.e., April 1948, which 
involves a net stockbuilding of 44 million tons. 

Making similar assumptions for production in the first 4 months of 1948 
to those made above for 1947, we can estimate an average weekly output of 
4.13 million tons. This would give us a total of 2034 million tons for the coal 
year 1947-8. Four and a half million tons are needed for re-stocking and 8 
million tons for minimal exports (assumed spread evenly over the year). 
This leaves 191 million tons available for inland consumption. If inland 
consumption had not been checked by a breakdown in supply, it would have 
been about 4.17 millions tons weekly in the first three months of 1947 and 
3.80 million tons weekly in April. On this basis the total consumption in the 
1946-47 coal year would have been 189 million tons. So re-stocking needs 
permit, on the basis of our production forecasts inland consumption at one 
per cent above the 1946-7 level (with consumption for January-April 
1947 adjusted as above).? 


This gives us the following possible development :— 


StocK PROGRAMME A—TOTAL STOCKS 
(millions of tons) 


Production : Total Increase Stocks 
onsumption* in Stocks at end 
1947 May ... ae oe aes 15.9 45 1.0 8.0 
June*... ice ey sus 18.5 17.2 3 9.3 
July ics ae sae a 14.4 13.0 1.4 10.7 
August ac oes aes P34 12.6 0.5 112 
September* ... Bed wey 19.6 17.5 ai 13.3 
October =f see wis 16.5 14.7 1.8 P51 
November... ae seg 16.6 16.0 0.6 15.7 
December*... a +S. 18.9 20.7 —1.8 13.9 
1948 January tf Se sk 15.7 17.4 —1.7 12:2 
February =, Shc a 16.5 17.4 —0.9 11.3 
March * rc aor ea 21.5 21.8 —0.3 11.0 
J | ae ae See ea 16.5 16.0 0.5 11.5 
* 5-week periods. { Including Exports and Bunkers. 


Footnotes 1 and 2 on page opposite. 
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This programme only allows a level of 15 million tons at the end-of 
October. Since it is based on what is a rather optimistic forecast of pro- 
duction and takes no account of a possible acceleration iri demand, it cannot 
be considered a safe programme. Let us adjust consumption so that 18 
million tons are available at the end of October. To do so, it is necessary to 
restrict consumption to 97} per cent of the 1946 level. This permits the 
building up of stocks as shown in Stock Programme B. 


StocK PROGRAMME B—TorTat Stocks 


(millions of tons) 
Stocks at end 


May mee ae Boks : 

June ae — = vs 10.4 
RLY arora se “Se sae ace 12.2 
August oe aes a 353 asl 
September ... aoe or x 15.8 
October Rae 3 aie ste 18.0 


This assumes that domestic consumers will be receiving normal deliveries 
in the summer. If it is decided to restrict such deliveries, so as to prevent 
summer domestic consumption, and instead to stock coal on behalf of the 
domestic consumer, then the stock targets given above should be increased 
accordingly. The building up of industrial stocks may require either the use 
of Government dumps or a system by which stocks held by industries are 
retained under Government ownership and released under Government 
control, so as to prevent excessive consumption in the summer months. 

The Government programme for the summer, announced by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade in the House of Commons debate on the 
‘Economic Survey’ White Paper, envisages the growth of stocks from 5 
million tons at the end of April to 15 million tons at the end of October. 
From the context it appears that this target refers to distributed stocks only. 
It is therefore quite compatible with Stock Programme B (if we assume that 
stocks at collieries and on opencast sites grow from 2 million to 3 million tons 
over the same period). Below are given interim targets for distributed stocks 
for the end of each summer month, these targets being implied by the 
Government’s end-of-October target, the production and consumption 
estimates given above, and the assumption that of additions to total stocks a 
constant proportion (one-eleventh) is added to non-distributed stocks :— 


17,e. Labour force gaining slightly over 3 thousand a month, OMS 10 per cent above that 
for the first months of 1946, average shifts per wage earner per week 4.75, opencast output 
20 per cent above 1946, 


2 Inland consumption follows a fairly steady seasonal pattern, as is shown by the following 
figures for the last three years (weekly averages, millions of tons). Bee 
ove 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. year 
1944 3.97 4.00 3.93 3.49 3.62 3.37 3.22 3.00 3.37 3.62 3.85 3.85 3.60 
1945 AOtm4 09m0s: 7803 -4803:230 9.338 5.01 2:70)93.17) 19.33% 3:56 83.038 At 
1946 3.90 13.89 3:94 3.42. 3.53 3:26 3.08 2.96 3.32 3.50 3.82 3.93 3.55 


(Source : Digest of Statistics). 
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Stock PROGRAMME B—DISTRIBUTED STOCKS 


(millions of tons) 
Stocks at end 


May ... 4 
June 8.1 
July ... 9.7 
August 10.5 
September 13.0 
October 1°.0 


Any considerable deficiency in reaching the monthly targets of Stock 
Programme B would be a matter for some apprehension. 


(c) CONSUMPTION 


The previous section indicated the need for inland consumption, at 
least during the coming summer months, to be restricted to 973 per cent of 
the 1946 level. The annual equivalent of this rate is 180 million tons,™ and 
it is suggested that this should be set as the ‘ target’ consumption for the 
coal year 1947-8. 

A saving of 5 million tons, in fact, must be effected. Fuel consumers can 
broadly be grouped in three categories : Essential industries (Steel, engineer- 
ing, railways, export trades, etc.), Other industries, Domestic. There is 
still some possibility of economising fuel in essential industries, but there can 
be little doubt that as a whole their demands will be higher during the 
coming coal year. Therefore more than 5 million tons must be saved from 
the other two groups. 

The critical decision is on which group the incidence of this saving must 
mainly fall. The difficulty about domestic rationing is that restriction beyond 
a certain point causes considerable hardship in particular cases, unless 
domestic consumers are themselves graded according to priorities (number of 
rooms, local weather, types of fuel available, etc.) and that in turn means 
considerable use of manpower in assessing priorities. The major decision is 
how to effect the best compromise between equity and manpower economy, 
having regard also to the claims of non-essential industries. 

It was estimated in the report of the ‘ Beveridge Committee’ on coal, 
published in 1942,? that 10 million tons of coal a year could be saved by a 
rationing plan that would need 12,000 clerks, falling to 4,000 after 6 to 8 
weeks. The first year would therefore involve the use of about 5,000 man- 
years of work (apart from that expended by the public in performing its 
share of the work). 

This plan was not put into operation, and at present there is a basic 
household ration for each region, which can be supplemented in cases of 
hardship, and no rationing of gas or electricity. Under this system nearly 
29 million tons of house coal were used in 1946. We can also estimate the 


1j,e. 974 per cent of the consumption in 1946, 185 million tons. Note that we are now 
referring to the calendar year 1946. We are in fact basing consumption allowances for the 
last 8 months of 1947 on the consumption levels of the last 8 months of 1946, and those of the 
fret ms arate 1948 on the levels of the first 4 months of 1946, 
md. ; 
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coal equivalent of domestic electricity and gas. In 1945 rather over a quarter 
of all electricity produced was supplied to ‘ domestic and farm premises ’,! 
and we can assume that the coal equivalent of domestic electricity in 1946 was 
8 million tons (out of 26 million consumed altogether by electricity under- 
takings); and about 5/8ths of the gas produced was used by domestic con- 
sumers,? so that we can estimate 15 million tons as the coal equivalent of 
domestic gas in 1946. This gives us a total of 52 million tons3 (excluding 
boiler fuel and miners’ coal) for domestic coal consumption. 

It is unlikely that there is still any possibility of saving 10 million tons, 
without considerable hardship. Perhaps 7 to 8 million tons is all that could 
be saved by a strict and comprehensive rationing scheme. This would involve 
a considerable use of manpower, and it implies that marginal domestic coal 
consumption is of less value than the output of non-essential products for 
which this coal would otherwise be used, either directly or in the form of 
steel, etc. 

Fuel rationing is still a possibility, however. The ‘Economic Survey’ 
states that ‘the Government will take effective and drastic measures to 
reduce non-industrial consumption of coal, gas and electricity’. Further 
statements by the President of the Board of Trade in the House of Commons 
also imply grading domestic coal consumption low in the order of priority 
amongst all uses of fuel. This amounts to a rejection of direct control over 
industrial production to ensure the most effective use of fuel—the case for 
which can be argued on other grounds than fuel economy. 

It seems in fact that the fuel shortage offers an opportunity for compre- 
hensive industrial planning. Any widely used raw material whose allocation 
is under Government control offers possibilities of influencing the structure 
of production, but coal, being almost universally used (either in raw or 
derivative condition) and being produced by a nationalised industry, offers 
unique possibilities comparable only to the planning potentialities implicit 
in the direction of labour. The allocation of fuel between different industries 
is almost a decision on the respective level of output to be permitted, and it 
implies some decision between the merits of different commodities. The 
decision to supply coal on a uniform quota, such as 30 per cent or 50 per cent 
of requirements, over a wide range of industries, would only be valid if the 
output per marginal unit of coal, by all these industries, was of equal value to 
the nation—a proposition it would be difficult to substantiate. 

The coal shortage therefore indicates the need for enforcing concentra- 
tion, or in some cases complete cessation, of production. The exact allocation 
can ‘only be properly decided on the basis of a central economic plan, taking 
into account all resources (particularly fuel, imports and labour) and their 
alternative uses. But it is clear that luxury industries, and luxury production 
lines in industries, must suffer most drastic cuts. So must industries which 


1 Ministry of Fuel and Power, Statistical Digest, 1945. Table 71. 


2 [bid., Table 60. ; an. : 
3 Conipared to about 57 million tons in 1938, 563 million tons in 1942. 
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are relatively highly coal-consuming, and firms whose fuel efficiency is low. 
On the one hand, therefore, highly fuel-utilising, unessential production 
should be curtailed (for example cars and domestic hardware for inland con- 
sumption), and on the other hand, such production as is maintained should be 
concentrated in efficient units (on a multiple shift basis, if necessary). This 
policy might cause some local unemployment, but in the present critical 
labour shortage, most of it would be rapidly absorbed elsewhere. Some extra 
labour would in fact be absorbed in essential industries, thus helping to correct 
labour maldistribution. 

There is quite clearly, on general grounds, a need for re-distributing the 
country’s resources between industries. In the short-term future coal will 
obviously be in shortest supply of all important materials, and the main 
principle determining the structure of production should be to get the 
maximum value from coal utilisation, with producers whose utilisation is 
highly efficient, taking both technique and the nature of their products into 
account, being guaranteed more or less full requirements, and others bearing 
the deficiency, if any. 

While such re-organisation would mean more efficient use of coal, in 
terms of the production of domestic necessities and goods for export, it does 
not follow that less coal in quantity would be used. In fact, in as much as 
this re-organisation involves a shift from service industries to ‘ heavy ’, 
there might even be increased demand for coal. We can perhaps assume that 
on balance, provided concentration of production is undertaken simultane- 
ously with redistribution of labour, there will be neither savings nor additional 
requirements in industry. 

The ‘ austerity’ implied in this programme might be unpalatable, but 
it must be compared with the alternative costs of reducing essential pro- 
duction, failing to restock adequately and ‘ drastic’ rationing. The required 
saving of 5 million tons could be achieved by paring down the household coal 
allocation further, by banning space heating in summer, and by applying a 
penal surcharge on all domestic consumption of gas and electricity over a 
certain percentage of that consumed in a‘ base period (with appropriate 
allowances for changes in circumstances). If, however, elimination of non- 
essential industry is rejected, as seems likely, more drastic domestic rationing 
is probably preferable to the other alternatives. 

(d) Exports 

Sections (6) and (c) above indicate for the coal year a net restocking of 44 

million tons and inland consumption of 180 million tons. Minimal exports 


? The Government's ‘ plan ’ for the summer treats industry as the residual consumer, and 
envisages a heavy fall in industrial output, partly at the expense of essential production. 
Comprehensive domestic rationing is only to be used as a last resort. If the level of pro- 
duction for the summer months were to be only 89 million tons (compared with 94 millions 
for the same months of 1946) as suggested by the President of the Board of Trade, the 
case for more direct planning of industry would be stronger still. An increasing attempt is 
apparently being made to discriminate between industries according to the overall priority 
of their products, but not between firms of varying degrees of efficiency, nor between differ- 
ent types of output within an industry. With part of industry working short-time it may be 
difficult to achieve the necessary stock-building. i 
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(including bunkers) are taken to be 8 million tons. Should production for the 
coal year fail to reach the total of these requirements, 192} million tons, 
imports will have to be considered. To allow inland consumption to fall 
below 180 million tons would involve more hardship or industrial dis- 
location (or both) than the circumstances warrant. If a substantial deficiency 
appears likely (and it would be shown by stocks failing to reach target levels), 
importation of coal should be planned. 

It is difficult to forecast movements in U.S. prices but the landed cost of 
U.S. coal to the Government next autumn might be of the order of 10 
dollars per ton. A 5 million ton deficiency would cost, therefore, about $50 
million. It might be better policy to make up a deficiency this way than to 
impose very drastic rationing schemes or a fall in essential production, 
comparing it with alternative uses of dollars. 

Making ‘ pessimistic’ assumptions about what attendance will be 
after the 5-shift week is established,! output for the coal year might be as 
low as 176 million tons. On the other hand, on the basis of the forecasts 
above, it will be about 2034 million tons. This would make a surplus available 
after the end of October. On our plan a destocking of 64 million tons can be 
permitted during the second half of the coal year. Production is forecast at 
1054 million tons for this period, giving us as the total coal available 112 
million tons, compared with 97 million tons needed for inland consumption 
(calculated on the basis of a presumed annual level of 180), and 4 million 
tons for minimal exports. 

This indicates a possible surplus of 11 million tons for use either in 
relieving restrictions on inland consumption or for exports. While it has 
been suggested that inland consumption should not be allowed to fall much 
below an annual level of 180 million tons, there are also grounds for thinking 
it should not be permitted to rise much above it.3 Thecase against non- 
essential industrial or domestic uses is that we cannot afford them in the 
present condition of the economy, taking all considerations (fuel, balance of 
payments, investment needs) into account. This would apply even if fuel 
were not a ‘ bottleneck ’, and consequently any surplus of coal above essential 
requirements should be considered a potential export. A surplus of this 
order (at an export price of £2 to £3) would contribute materially to easing 
our exchange difficulties, besides adding to the country’s strength in 
diplomacy. pA 

The possibilities of exporting coal are in fact greater than is here indicated. 
A large proportion of any increase in the labour force can go to the coal face, 
where output is nearly 3 tons per shift. After a delay for training, each recruit 

1 Similar to those made above in footnote to Table II above. ; i 

2 Another use might be further stockbuilding to meet unexpected contingencies, 

3 This assumes that production is so planned, by concentration in efficient units, that 
there is Full Employment and no short-time working at a level of consumption of 180 
million tons. In the absence of specific planning of production this will not happen, and 
extra coal may well be better used in industry rather than exported. Similarly, in these 


circumstances, imports might be considered rather than a fall in essential output, even 
though inland Gano higher than 97} per cent of that in 1946, 
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can, therefore, be considered to have a potential OMS of something like 1} 
tons,! so our production estimates may turn out to be on the low side (since the 
assumption was made that marginal OMS equalled average OMS). 

Moreover, it might not be impossible, if suitable inducements were 
offered, and the full co-operation of the working population obtained, to 
expand the labour force more rapidly even than the Government plans. 
One and a half tons per man-shift is equivalent to over 350 tons a year, and 
valued at 50s. per ton, this means nearly a thousand pounds’ worth of foreign 
exchange (apart from the diplomatic value). It is doubtful whether marginal 
productivity in other export industries is as high. Every extra thousand 
miners, on this basis, can supply annually nearly a million pounds’ worth of 
foreign exchange (and marginal productivity might be even higher as the 
labour force increases further). This emphasises the need to increase the 
labour force and to provide additional incentives. 

The following are the main points which have emerged from this dis- 
cussion. Production increases should be made a top priority. Re-stocking 
should have first clam on production. Consumption should be held down to 
97% of the 1946 level, which involves either direct planning of industry or 
strict domestic rationing. Since our real demand for coal is probably highly 
inelastic (at about this level), the consumption target should be considered 
rather inflexible. 

The residual is foreign trade. Imports should be used in an emergency 
to make up for deficiencies of production, and if stocks mount to well over 
the safety margin, exports should be considered as an alternative to in- 
creasing home consumption. 


D. SEERS. 


1 While the average number of miners fell from 782 thousand in 1938 to 70 i 
1945, the average number of surface workers only fell from 162 thousand & 150 st 
(Ministry of Fuel and Power Statistical Digest, 1945), which suggests that the surface labour 
force would tend to be almost constant as the labour force expanded, and that the majority 
of new recruits could go below ground. The average OMS of all below ground is 1.4 tons. 


ECONOMIC PROSPECTS AND THE RISK OF INFLATION IN 
SWEDEN 


GENERAL OUTLOOK 


During the last half-year the discussion in Sweden on economic policy 
has centred around the danger of inflation. Although this danger is probably 
less acute in Sweden than in many other countries, there are indications that 
the pressure exerted by a too-rapid increase in purchasing power has caused 
increasing difficulties in the control of Swedish prices during the past year. 
This paper has therefore been especially concerned with an analysis of the 
significance of such inflationary tendencies. An analysis has been made of 
the forces underlying the general economic expansion during the years 1945 
and 1946 ; the evidence provided by this analysis has been used as a basis for 
formulating estimates of possible courses of economic development during 
1947. These estimates are of course merely hypothetical and should not be 
regarded as forecasts. 

A rapid expansion has taken place since the summer of 1945 in nearly 
every sphere of the Swedish economy. A comparison between the years 1945 
and 1946 shows that private consumption has increased by 13 per cent, 
private investment by 20 per cent, and the value of exports by 40 per cent. 
Only government expenditure has shown a decrease, mainly because of a 
reduction in military expenditure. According to Table 1, the total gross 
expenditure—being the sum of these items—has increased from 20,900 to 
23,400 mill. Kronor. or by 12 per cent. In the private sector of the economy 
the increase was 17 per cent. This shows that the cut in government expendi- 
ture has had the effect of considerably slowing-down the general expansion, 
as was evidenced by a surplus of current income over current expenses in the 
State Budget of about 200 mill. Kronor for the fiscal year 1945-46. 


TABLE 1 
Gross Expenditures for Different Purposes 1945-1946. 
Mill. Kronor 
1945 1946 Increment 

Private consumption oa ae oe - sey'2)149 13,719 + 1,570 
Private gross investment ... nee Sie aed Zak 3,306 + 535 
Export Aa ar mix vee 5 ae T7506 2,500 + 744 
Total private gross expenditure... zie --» 16,676 19,525. + 2,849 (+17%) 
Governmental consumption ae eae <i 2,255 2,297 — 258 
Governmental gross investment ce a0 are ap = oy paiess 2 

tal gross expenditure ee 33 i ff os bs oh 
ann ais Pe see Ans 20,891 23,436 + 2,545 (4+12%) 


Total Expenditure ... ob 


The increase in consumption since 1943 has resulted in an almost 
complete restoration of the pre-war ratio between consumption and gross 
national product; this ratio was 60 per cent. in 1943 and 67 per cent in 
1946. At the same time the proportion of income saved has shown a declin- 
ing tendency. The annual rate of increase in savings deposits held by the 
banks has been slowing down during the last three years, 
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The rapid increase in the demand for goods and services since 1945 
corresponds—very largely at any rate—to a real increase in supply. This 
increase in supply was derived from three main sources: an expansion of 
imports, an increase in the amount of labour available for civilian production, 
and an increase in productivity. During the first half of 1945 the Swedish 
economy was cut off from nearly all imports. Compared with 1945, the 
increase in the value of imports in 1946 amounted to about 2,200 mill. Kronor. 
Only part of this sum, however, was directly available for ultimate disposal 
(corresponding to the expenditure figures given above), because the rise in pro- 
duction and in the volume of sales has probably increased inventories mainly 
in the form of ‘goods in process.’ The rise in civilian employment since 1945 was 
the result of demobilization (see below) and the settlement of a labour dispute 
in the engineering industries, which had lasted from February to June 1945. 
Our knowledge of the development of productivity is very vague. Certain 
factors indicate a considerable increase : the rising volume of production and 
trade, the increased supply of important raw materials, and a higher standard 
of efficiency due to large investments in new machinery. On the other hand 
the serious shortage of labour and its great turnover have implied a tendency 
to decreasing efficiency in certain industries. The great pressure exerted by 
increasing demand has given rise to a large accumulation of orders in 
several industries (especially in engineering and iron works), involving long 
delays in delivery and bottlenecks in production. 

It is not possible merely on the basis of these facts to arrive at any definite 
conclusions as to the real increase in the supply of goods. Certain symptoms 
of inflation have shown, however, that during 1946 total demand has tended 
to increase more rapidly than total supply. One such symptom was the 
increase in orders on hand, another the continued decrease in stocks of 
finished products (e.g. textiles, shoes, pottery, certain building materials, 
etc.). The consumption of these commodities has evidently been larger than 
the current supply from production and imports. 

A very important question is how far the inflationary pressure has resulted 
in an upward movement of prices. The official price index numbers show 
great stability; the cost-of-living index has been stable since the introduction 
of the price-ceiling decree in November 1942. The rise in wages (by about 
15 per cent in industry during the last two years) combined with the general 
pressure from the demand side resulted without doubt in a certain concealed 
rise in the level of prices outside the field of strict control. Entrepreneurs 
have, to some extent, taken up new lines of production when costs have gone 
up and prices have been fixed, and the new commodities produced have often 
been more expensive than the old ones. Recent Swedish experience seems 
to indicate that one consequence of a price-ceiling policy at a time when costs 
of production as well as demand are expanding rapidly is a tendency for 
PEQCUCHODs employment, and wages to rise more in small firms than in large 

rms. 


The expansion of income and expenditure during the years 1945 and 1946 
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has resulted in a rapid increase in imports (see below). A deficit of about 
350 mill. Kronor in the current balance of payments arose during 1946, 
whereas 1945 showed a considerable surplus. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1947 


Economic development in 1947 will be determined by the following 
factors. The scarcity of labour is likely to lead to a further rise in wages and, 
in consequence, to a continued expansion of consumer’s demand. Expendi- 
ture on consumption may actually show a somewhat larger percentage rise 
than total income. Anticipated investments by industry during 1947 are, 
according to a special investigation, much above the actual volume of invest- 
ments during 1946. The shortage of building materials and the control of 
building will, however, considerably limit expansion in this respect. The 
volume of exports will be restricted by the great scarcity of raw materials 
(timber, paper pulp, steel) and labour so that no significant increase can 
be expected. A certain rise in government expenditure seems likely. In 
view of the fact that for practical purposes a general condition of full- 
employment is now considered to prevail in the Swedish economy no 
significant increase in employment in 1947 in possible. Opinions vary as to 
whether or not there will be a general increase in productivity during 1947. 
An important factor in this respect will be the volume of imports in 1947. 
If no general increase is possible, especially of important raw materials and 
fuel, there is no likelihood of any rapid increase in productivity. In any case, 
a situation of over-employment is not favourable to a rapid increase in pro- 
ductivity at the present time. A fairly optimistic hypothesis would presume 
the same general increase in the real gross national product per capita as the 
average recorded during the decade before the war, that is, 2-2.5 per cent per 
annum. The likelihood of a rapid increase in the demand for goods and the 
obstacles to a corresponding increase in home supply indicate the possibility 
of a large import surplus during 1947. But Sweden’s current foreign ex- 
change position will not permit a continued growth of the trade deficit and, 
as already mentioned, the volume of exports is unlikely to increase con- 
siderably during 1947, and the foreign exchange position will be weakened 
by further lending. 

Some hypothetical figures have been included in a table below for the 
purpose of giving some quantitative precision to the previous discussion of 
economic trends for 1947. It is expected that a general increase in money 
income of from 8—10 per cent during 1947 will be followed by a 1o—12 per 
cent increase in the value of consumption. Government control of invest- 
ments will, according to our assumptions, limit the expansion of private 
investments to an increase of 10 per cent. The increase of expenditure 
by state and other official bodies is put at 200 million Kronor. The 
volume of exports will probably be maintained at a constant level. On the 
supply side, the effect of an increase in productivity from 1946 to 1947 will 
be partly offset by a decrease in the volume of imports, which will be neces- 
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sary in order to regain equilibrium in the balance of payments. A larger 
import surplus, involving a further drain of Sweden’s exchange reserves, 
would, of course, ease the supply position to a corresponding extent. The 
following table presents the assumed movements in aggregate demand and 


supply. 


Increase Increase 

in demand in real 

supply 

(in mill. (in mill. 

Kxronor) Ixronor) 

Private consumption... cnt 1,500 Increase in production ... 256 500 

Private investment eae Boe 300 Decrease of imports ae as - 300 
Export as 356 sas sae 0 
Public expenditures 506 ee 200 

otalaaae sas 2,000 otal. 20 200 


The conclusion to be drawn from this hypothetical analysis is that the 
inflationary pressures may increase considerably during 1947. The hypo- 
thetical character of the analysis must be stressed. It is not possible to 
assess in advance the precise effect of an inflationary pressure on actual 
developments, z.e. the extent to which it will lead to a rise in prices, a diminu- 
tion of stocks, or a dislocation of production. Also economic policy might 
effectively change and modify current tendencies of investments, savings, 
consumption and prices. Another very important reservation relates to the 
unpredictable nature of future international development, especially with 
respect to business conditions in the U.S.A. If prices were soon to become 
stabilized in the U.S.A., or more important, were there to be some deflation 
in that country, the risk of inflation in Sweden would be undoubtedly con- 
siderably reduced. ‘The great importance of international trade to Sweden’s 
domestic economy makes the price structure in Sweden very sensitive to 
movements in international prices. 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 


Full employment now prevails in the Swedish labour market. The 
180,000 men released from military service from August 1944, to the middle of 
1945, were absorbed without any difficulty. Total civilian employment in 
1944 amounted to about 30,000 persons less than before the war. Total 
employment in the middle of 1946 exceeded that of 1939 by about 150,000 
persons, or 5 per cent of the working population. The increase in the size of 
the working population in Sweden since 1939 resulted from: an increase in’ 
the number of persons in the productive age groups, a decrease in unemploy- 
ment, and immigration. These three factors can not be expected to play the 
same réle in the coming years. Owing to the decline in the birth rate in the 
interwar period, the size of the productive population can not be expected to 
continue to increase during the next ten years. Unemployment among trade 
union members has gone down from an average annual rate of g per cent in 
the boom year of 1939 to 4.5 per cent in 1945 and 3.5 in 1946. A further 
decrease is hardly possible, owing to seasonal fluctuations; in September 
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1946, the rate of unemployment was as low as 2.1 per cent, a minimum that 
has never previously been reached. 

Agriculture has been an important source of labour supply for the urban 
industries, and a steady decline in the size of the agricultural labour force 
has been taking place. As will be seen from Table 2, which presents changes 
in the demand and supply of labour since 1939, the manufacturing industries 
have benefited more from the increase in the urban labour supply than other 
non-agricultural trades. 


TABLE 2. 
Labour Market Balance Sheet for Urban Industries, 1939-1946. 
Number of Number of 
Supply persons Demand persons 
Increment of employment in : 

Increment in total productive Mining and manufacturing --- 135,000 
population me ae Poe) oo. 000 Handicraft... wen oe ... 35,000 
Reduction in unemployment ... 45,000 Building ... Fr ai ee O00) 
Immigration WE: ae .-- 50,000 Transport wee et .-- 15,000 
Decline of employment : Trade 550 330 a --- 35,000 
(2) in agriculture ... 70,000 Government and professions ... 20,000 

(6) domestic work --- 25,000 95,000 
Total ose ... 245,000 Total ot -.. 245,000 


In the building trade, employment in 1946 exceeded that of 1939 by only 
5,000 men; thanks to an active policy of ironing-out the seasonal fluctuations, 
the actual volume of employment (i.e. the number of days worked) may have 
increased by 20 per cent. 

Full employment has been pushed so far that many employers report 
a considerable shortage of labour. Members of the Employers’ Federation 
estimated that in the summer of 1946 this shortage amounted to about 10 
per cent. of their requirements for male workers and 17 per cent for female 
workers. The total labour shortage for the manufacturing firms covered by 
this investigation amounted to about 50,000 workers. As a result of its yearly 
investigation into industrial investments and investment plans, the Board of 
Trade arrived at roughly the same conclusion. It is of special interest to 
note that the manufacturing firms included in this investigation, employing 
about 400,000 persons, had made in 1946 and were planning for 1947 real 
investments that would require a further increase in their manpower of about 
20,000 workers a year. In view of the stagnation in the growth of the pro- 
ductive population, difficulties will probably arise in procuring that number 
of workers. 

Full employment has considerably increased labour turnover. An 
investigation carried out in the summer of 1946 revealed that during each 
month 4—s5 per cent of the male workers and about 6 per cent of the female 
workers left their jobs at their own request. Such a rate of turnover may 
involve some loss in productive efficiency. 

The keen competition for workers among employers has tended to 
accelerate the general increase in money wage rates. The actual rise in wage 
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rates from 1945 to 1946 exceeded the upward adjustments provided for in 
the collective agreements. For example, the 3—4 per cent wage increase in 
the manufacturing industries, provided for by collective agreement, was 
followed by additional wage increases granted by the employers so that the 
total increase in wage rates amounted to about 8 per cent. 

Finally, some figures are given to reveal movements in total earn- 
ings (Table 3). The total wages of labour in manufacturing industries 
rose by 19 per cent between 1945 and 1946; the increase in agricultural 
wages was somewhat less. The wage bill in forestry was actually lower in 
1946 than in 1945. Total wages earned in the private sector of the economy 
are estimated to have increased by 13.5 per cent in 1946 as compared to 1945. 


TABLE 3. 
Trend of Wages Bill, 1939-1946. 
Mill. IXronor 


Increment in 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 per cent. 


1945-6 1939-46 


Manftg. workers 1,414 1,461 1,566 1,823 1,973 2,073 2,166 2,618 20.9 85.1 
Buildg. workers 495 303 307 379 452 493 551 633 14.9 27.9 
Agri, workers. 5.4 288) ¥303' 327, 1370'S) 396) 41305 450 S467 3.8 62.2 
Forestry workers 144 206 262 259 323 271 359 300 -164 # 108.3 
Salaried empl. in 


pte.ind. .... 484. 517 568 (648) 708). 772.) 845" “948 a%2 95.9 

Total ... 2,825 2,790 3,030 3,479 3,852 4,022 4,371 4,966 13.6 75.8 

index 2.) 100 "899°" 107" " 123 © 136" 142.) * 15588 176 
INVESTMENTS 


During 1946 public and private investments have shown divergent 
trends. Although the former declined appreciably from 1945 to 1946, a new 
rise of governmental investments is expected for 1947. Private investments 
have expanded considerably during 1946. In towns with more than 10,000 
inhabitants the housing situation has deteriorated during 1946 in spite of a 
13 per cent rise in the number of new dwellings completed. In rural districts, 
where building restrictions are less severe, the increase of new dwellings 
seems to have been comparatively greater. 


TABLE 4. 
Investment (past and planned) of Manufacturing Industries, 1945-1947. 
Mill Kronor. 


Machi 3 
lavantk ont Ges achines Construction Total 


é 4 <a ie oe Pee Sh 236.9 310. 
Estimated increase, 1945-46 a net ee, hte + isa? + oie 
Planned increase, 1946-47 ae wae = =6 +:104.8 +334.8 4439.6 


Manufacturing industry had planned an 80 per cent increase in invest- 
ment for 1946; a preliminary report has revealed that the actual increase 
amounted to about 50 per cent, The investment plans of manufacturing 
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industry for 1947 contemplate an additional 50 per cent increase in the 
volume of investments. This rate of expansion may be curtailed, at least 
with respect to new construction, by a restriction of building permits. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The value of imports continued to rise during 1946 though at a diminish- 
ing rate. The average monthly value of imports during the year was about 
275 mill. Kronor, imports reaching a value of 327 mill. Kronor in October 
and 345 million in November. The monthly value of exports estimated at 
about 200 million Kronor per month has not attained the high level of the 
autumn of 1945, when large stocks of wood and wood-pulp products were 
exported. 

Thus the import surplus for 1946 will probably exceed 800 mill. Kronor. 
The deficit on current account is estimated at 350 mill. Kronor. 

Part of the export trade has been financed by credits granted by the 
Swedish Government to several European countries, e.g., the other Scandina- 
vian countries, France, Belgium, and the Netherlands. The export surpluses 
arising from trade with these countries have been more than counter- 
balanced by large import surpluses in the trade between the American 
Continent and Switzerland. The import surplus from the United States 
alone amounted to 515 mill. Kronor for the months January—October. 

The volume of imports returned to pre-war levels in the second and third 
quarters of 1946. The import of coal and coke, however, was still only half of 
the pre-war volume. The world scarcity of necessities and the comparatively 
high level of income in Sweden have led to a greater import of non-essential 
and luxury goods than before the war. 


Konjunkturinstitutet, E. LUNDBERG. 
Stockholm. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN EUROPE 


AN InvesticaTion BY U.N.O. 

The implications of the change in name and the replacement by the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations Organization of the 
former Economic and Financial Section of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations is to some extent reflected in a recent Report! of the Temporary Sub- 
Commission on Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas which was 
established by the Economic and Social Council in June 1946. Thus, 
problems of reconstruction are not considered as primarily financial and, 
amongst the numerous recommendations of the Sub-Commission, it is 
difficult to find one reminiscent, either in spirit or form, of the resolution on 
Austria proposed to the League of Nations in 1923 in which Austria was 
required to draw up ‘ within a month . . . a programme of reforms and 
improvements, to be realised by stages and designed to enable Austria to 
re-establish a permanent equilibrium of her budget within two years ’. 

According to its terms of reference the Sub-Commission was to advise 
(a) on the nature and scope of the economic reconstruction problems of those 
countries which face great and urgent tasks in this field, whether by reason 
of occupation or physical devastation, and (5) on the progress of recon- 
struction and the measure of international co-operation by which recon- 
struction in those countries might be effectively facilitated and accelerated. 
The Sub-Commission set up two Working Groups, one for Europe and 
Africa, and one for Asia and the Far East, Owing to the great amount of 
work in connection with Europe it was decided to concentrate on the Euro- 
pean Working Group first, and to postpone the report on Asia and the Far 
East. The Working Group for Europe and Africa in its turn set up three 
Sub-Committees, for Western Europe, Eastern Europe, and Southern Europe 
and Africa (Ethiopia only) respectively and these Sub-Committees sent out 
Field Teams into some of the countries under review. 


War DAMAGE AND DISLOCATION 

Although these sub-divisions were largely unavoidable in view of the 
scope of the report, they probably contributed to the fact that data on 
particular countries are often completely unrelated and not comparable with 
each other, or any pre-war year. It is clear from the Report that the Sub- 
Committees had no guidance as to exactly what information was wanted, and 
that they proceeded to get all the data they could. In view of this it is difficult 
to assess on a comparable basis the degree of destruction caused by the war 
in the various parts of Europe. For some reason Sweden is also included 
in the Report. By combining some figures and indices given in the Report 
we obtain Table 1, which must be taken with the greatest caution ; the 
U.S.S.R. is omitted because of insufficient data which are shown without 
a pre-war basis of comparison.? 


1 United Nations Economic and Socia’ Council. Prelimin 
Na ] \ : ary Report of the Tempo 
SARTRE SNe, Reconstruction of Devastated roe ulysGepteinber 1645- 
ome 0 e data on the U.S.S.R. were given by M. H, : - , ic 
Prospects in the U.S.S.R.’ BuLtetin, Vol, 8, No. 6. 2 Mud)? TOES eames 
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TABLE I. Some estimates of the state of the European economy in 1945 ( pre- war = 100). 

Nos. Agricul- Indus- Ship- No. of Valueof No. of No. of 
Country of live- tural trial ping Loco- national popula- build- 

stock produc- produc- G.R.T. motives capital tion ings 

tion tion (Feb. ’46) 
Belgium ass SY/ 33 57 40 85 99 90 
Bulgaria aS) 95 871 N.A. NA. N.A. — N.A. 
Czechoslovakia... 81 61 532 N.A. NLA. N.A. — N.A. 
Denmark sos. 90 99 65 65 102 93 105 N.A. 
Finland Sean NeAt 61 51 N.A. N.A. N.A. _ N.A. 
France ... rss a 51 44 41 59 N.A. 96 80 
Greece ... mary | 59 301 29 20 75 — 77 
Hungary oss St 35 N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. 
Etaly ge --. se 19 53 802 8 60 N.A. N.A. N.A. 
Luxemburg... 82 65 49 N.A. N.A. N.A. 106 69 
Netherlands... 83 60 N.A. 55 N.A. N.A. 106 83 
Norway mee LOL 68 43 60 100 82 N.A. 92 
Poland ... ea) N.A. az 100 58 N.A. 83 65 
Rumania aie OF N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. 
Yugoslavia a 60 Som 43 24 N.A. NA. 79 
1 Textiles. 2 Steel. 


Note:—‘ Pre-war’ means either 1935-8, 1939, 1940 or ‘ normal’; in the case of Poland 
it also means the comparison between 1939 and 1945 boundaries. The index of livestock is 
an unweighted average of indices of the number of horses, cattle and pigs as shown in 
Table 2; the index of agricultural production is an unweighted average of indices of 
quantities of bread and fodder grains, potatoes and sugar beet, as shown in Table 3. Be- 
cause of the lack of a general index of industrial production in some countries, the index 
for textiles is shown in the case of Bulgaria, Greece and Yugoslavia, and the index for steel 
in the case of Czechoslovakia, Italy and Poland ; these indices should, of course, be taken 
as illustrative and not as representative of industry as a whole. 


TaBLE II. Numbers of livestock in some European countries, 1945 (average 1935-8 =100). 
Cattle 


Country 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
France 

Greece 
Hungary 

Italy - 
Luxemburg ... 
Netherlands ... 
Norway sae 
Poland sce 
Rumania 
Yugoslavia 


Horses 
111 
92 
90 
115 
72 
64 
34 
79 
87 
116 
111 
31 
56 
43 


93 
70 
88 
102 
91 
59 
37 
85 
101 
84 
91 
31 
86 
46 


Pigs 


60 
63 
64 
52 
62 
49 
32 
74 
59 
50 
41 
14 
50 
47 


TaBLE III. Production of agricultural crops in some European countries 1945 (quantities, 
average 1935-8=100). 


Country ' Bread grains Fodder grains Potatoes Sugar beet 
Belgium : ae 53 63 39 75 
Bulgaria ase ¢ 77 74 217 18 
Czechoslovakia 2 68 59 58 61 
Denmark ... ae 93 103 121 _~ 
Finland ee fe 2 67 61 66 50 
France oe bc 53 rr As 49 
Greece ae a A 51 — 
Hungary 29 76 94 22 
Italy © a0 57 53 89 15 
Luxemburg ... 57 82 55 — 
Netherlands ... “fe a wt: ah 
ery 35 67 60 79 


Yugoslavia 
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By grouping the above countries roughly according to the degrees of 
destruction caused by the war, we obtain the following divisions (in alpha- 
betical order within the three classes) : 

1. Greece, Hungary, Poland, Yugoslavia. 

2. Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Italy, Netherlands, 
Norway, Rumania. 

3. Bulgaria, Denmark, Luxemburg. 

The degree of war damage has probably had some influence upon the 
degree to which the various countries found it advisable to elaborate their 
economic plans. Apart from the U.S.S.R., Hungary, Italy and Yugoslavia 
also intend to develop overall economic planning. Czechoslovakia, France, 
the Netherlands and Poland announced short-term production targets for 
important industries. Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Luxemburg and Norway 
seem to have reached reasonably clear definitions of the general directions 
which they wish their internal economy and their foreign trade to follow, 
but those intentions are not laid down in the form of comprehensive economic 
plans. Bulgaria, Greece and Rumania have not yet developed any clear-cut 
economic policies for the reconstruction period ; they are evidently still 
in the emergency stage of the post-war period. 


RECOVERY : SIGNS AND OBSTACLES 


Although it is difficult to give any precise or comparable data for most 
European countries, it is clear from the Report that there was a general 
improvement in the economic situation in the first half of 1946. Some data 
in this respect are shown in the table below. 


TaBre IV 
Industrial Production in some European Countries i. 1945 and 1946. 
(7939=100) 

Country July 1945 February 1946 
Belgium ve is nae ats ot 33 69 
Denmark sais Ess eis8 Re ae 65 89 
Finland Bhi noe Ke Wen ie 51 59 
France ... ewe See dee den hes 44 73 
Norway gi age sa agi ee 43 91 


Industrial production is affected by the general shortage of coal which is 
partly due to transport and partly to the low output, which in Europe in June 
1946 (excluding Germany but including U.S.S.R.) was still only about 72 % 
of pre-war. Coal production was lower because output per shift has fallen, 
because miners are short of food, because there are fewer recruits and because 
of the destruction and lack of maintenance of machinery. Shortages of raw 
materials are serious cbstacles to recovery in many cases ; there is a lack of 
timber, hides, industrial fats and oils, lead, zinc and tin. 

One of the main bottlenecks in industry is the lack of machinery and 
equipment, and one of the contributing factors, apart from the shortage of 
foreign exchange, steel and skilled labour, is the shortage of German-made 
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spare parts. The disruption of economic ties with Germany in general, of 
great importance to some countries before 1939, is one of the contributory 
causes of the unsettled state of affairs, e.g. in the Netherlands. Norway has a 
similar problem caused by the fact that pre-1940 overseas importers of 
Norwegian goods are now self-sufficient. But these factors should be con- 
sidered as indirect consequences of the war and perhaps even as a normal 
economic development and not classified as war damage or devastation. 

On the other hand, the particularly acute shortage of skilled workers 
which prevails everywhere in Europe should in large part be attributed 
to the war ; the neglect of training during the war is aggravated now by the 
difficulties encountered in a number of countries in the training of young 
workers because the generations who would have taught them have been 
wiped out. There is also plenty of evidence of a general labour shortage 
(particularly noticeable in Belgium, France and Czechoslovakia), a phenom- 
enon hitherto unknown in Europe and one which may continue in the years 
to come if the majority of European countries are seriously going to undertake 
the task of utilization of all or most of their available resources. Economic 
policy apart, the general labour shortage is due to : 


(1) the abnormal increase in the number of persons engaged in the 
distributive trades in the recent war (Greece, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Hungary, Italy); . 

(2) the inability to withdraw quickly the agricultural surplus population 
from the land; 


(3) the large decrease in the productivity of labour, which in turn is 
caused by the deterioration of equipment, by the accummulated 
effects of malnutrition during the war and by the practice of go-slow 
developed during the German occupation. 


The recovery in agriculture, similar to that in industry, was far far from being 
sufficient for the immediate needs of Europe. 

Indeed, the Report stresses the fact that UNRRA deliveries had been 
of decisive importance in some of the worst devastated areas in preventing 
famine and in promoting the first steps in rehabilitation. Although European 
agricultural crops, which decreased to less than 60 per cent of pre-war in 
1945, were expected to reach 80 per cent during 1946, about 100 million 
people in Europe were still being fed at the beginning of the summer of 1946 
at a level of 1,500 calories or less a day, and about 40 million at between 1,500 
and 2,000 calories. The decrease in agricultural production was caused by the 
decline in yield in areas under cultivation due to lack of fertilisers and 
manure, shortages of seeds, pesticides, veterinary supplies, agricultural 
machinery and draught power. Europe, as is shown in the table below, will 
still in 1947 need large food imports from overseas. 
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TABLE V 
Indigenous Food Supplies of some European Countries in 1946-474 


Calories per head per day 


1. Denmark, Hungary, Sweden ibe eee a nite : Over 2,800 

2. Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Yugoslavia... cot ene 2,300—2,800 
3. France, Netherlands, Spain, Switzerland ... Be Pe ae 1,900—2,200 
4. Finland, Germany, Italy ... ee sé Bee BE 1,600—1,900 
5. Austria, Belgium, Greece, Norway, Poland ame vee end Under 1,600 


1 Preliminary Report, p. 38. The above figures were provided by the U.K. Ministry of 
Agriculture and refer to the calorific value of indigenous food supplies in 1946-47 resulting 
from the estimated harvest. They would require, of course, some adjustments in the light 
of the actual harvest results in the various countries, e.g. the bad crops in Hungary. 


INTERNATIONAL ‘TRADE 


The urgent demand for the exchange of goods between European 
countries and the existing very limited stocks are the causes of a tight control 
of foreign exchange movements and of foreign trade. The results are a multi- 
tude of ‘ bilateral ’ or rather barter agreements providing for the exchange of 
specified goods of specified values, though almost all European countries 
declare their readiness to return as soon as possible to multilateral patterns in 
the intra-European trade, now almost non-existent. Table 6 shows the 
number of agreements concluded in Europe in 1945-46. 


TaBLE VI 
Bilateral Agreements in Euyope on 10th September, 1946 


Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Rumania 
Switzerland 
Yugoslavia 


Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria Sas, sins 
Czechoslovakia ... wel X 
Denmark... 

Finland ... eats 
France ... wee oetcline 
Greece 

Hungary 9 ci 
Italy aes ze Pun es 
Netherlands 

Norway ... 

Poland 

Portugal ... 

Rumania ss ae 
Spain... ae ae 
Switzerland 

Sweden 

Turkey aaa ax 
WLS SUR a. sinle Se x 
Yugoslavia ste aes x 


x 


xX X XK 
x 
x 
x X 
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xxXxxXxX X 
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It is evident that bilateral trade is the predominant form of foreign trade 
in Europe at present (there is no record of any multilateral agreements having 
been reached), and the fact that some countries concluded a smaller number 
of agreements than others seems to be attributable rather to the longer 
duration of the ‘emergency’ post-war period in some countries than to 
opposition in principle. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Almost all European countries hope, as far as the general economic 
situation is concerned, to be back at ‘ normal ’ in 1948-50 ; in many cases the 
2, 3, 4 or 5 year plans drawn up envisage a higher economic activity than 
before the war. In the case of the U.S.S.R., where the devastation in the 
enemy-occupied areas was greater than in most other areas, the target figures 
for 1950 are as follows: 


Planned output of the U.S.S.R. (1940=100). 1950 
Industrial production... Bs ae ae one sarge lef} 
Coal output : Bee S- “Be aoe ea 135 
(O77 bach Sr age ets 5Be ons aes see cele 
Electricity — sae tae ee tis oe aha, ales) 
Iron and steel _..... Le es ae “he oe ae IE) 
Machine industry oes ae as 5A5 oA soo AUD) 
Merchant Navy eee eee ae 260 «ss 200 


In order to co-ordinate the various reconstruction and development plans 
of European countries, the Sub-Commission recommends the establishment 
of a European Commission under the Economic and Social Council (a proposal 
since accepted) with the object of facilitating concerted action for the 
economic reconstruction of Europe, and of initiating and participating in 
measures necessary for the expansion of economic activity and for the 
development and integration of the European economy. The Commis- 
sion is also to collect, analyse and publish economic and statistical material 
and undertake special investigations and studies of European economic 
problems. The various existing specialised agencies, such as the European 
Coal or Transport organizations, should ultimately be absorbed by the new 
European Commission. 

For the short period the Sub-Commission recommends various measures 
for the removal of deficiencies caused by the war which require international 
collaboration. In particular it is recommended : 

(a) to continue in some form the work of U.N.R.R.A; 

(b) to establish a permanent housing organization which could serve 
as a clearing house for mutual information and also give help in the 
proper use of constructional materials in short supply; 

(c) to ask countries deficient in labour, or which have a labour surplus, to 
prepare manpower budgets and to state the approximate numbers 
according to occupations; to provide facilities by which industrial 
and agricultural specialists could assist in the training of labour in 
Continental Europe; 
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(d) to create an international agency for the preparation of plans for the 
co-ordinated development of European power resources and the 
establishment of an international grid system; 


(e) to allocate raw materials in short supply amongst European countries 
by a special body to be established. 


It is evident that the U.N.O. Sub-Commission considers international 
collaboration in the economic sphere feasible, in spite of the differing 
economic systems and policies of the various countries. Hardly anybody 
would wish to disagree with this attitude or with the short-term recommenda- 
tions referring to post-war reconstruction. It is possible, however, that the 
proposal for the new body, the European Commission, with the ultimate 
object of integrating the economy of Europe, has come a little too soon, 
though the authors of the proposal may point out that the International Labour 
Organization which was established with the double object of ‘ universal 
peace ’ and ‘ social justice’ (and in the eyes of many failed in both) did 
nevertheless perform a most useful research and administrative role 
between the two wars. On the other hand, it is not certain whether the best 
way to achieve an integration of the European economy, if this is decided 
upon, is to proceed from the top by creating an overall organization, or from 
the bottom by cementing and linking up the existing, specialised international 
agencies, particularly in view of the changing economic systems in many 
European countries and the resulting fluidity which may last another few 
years. The creation and multiplication in the economic sphere of inter- 
national bodies which require for their successful working a very high degree 
of international co-operation, may not necessarily speed up, but on the 
contrary, through failure, retard that co-operation. 


H. FRANKEL. 


TABULAR APPENDIX. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The following tables illustrate the economic developments in U.S.A. 
and individual European countries by presenting the trend of production, 
prices and foreign trade in recent months compared with typical war and 


pre-war years. 


Explanation of symbols : 
the figure is not available. 


() figures provisional or approximate. 


— figure is negligible. 


TABLE I. 


UNITED STATES 


Index Nos. 1935-39=100! 


Income Payments—Index 5 ie 
Consumer Expenditures— 

Quarterly Index ay cea} et 
Dept. Store Sales—Value Index 133 


Vol. Index of Farm Mktgs._....|_ 115 
Tot. Employmt.,? Millions «| 49.1 
Unemploymt., Millions ... sch 1520 
Buildg. Contr. Awarded : 
Value Index oes Pas Seo eae: 
Vol. Index* ae ASE veep 183 
Ind. Production Index : 
Durable ... on vis nef 2OL 
Non-Durable .... act seat, M42 
Minerals ... sey) PZ 


Manufacturers’ Orders—Index$ ; 203 
Manufacturers’ Inventories : 


Monthly Averages 1946 
1941 1943 1945 July Aug. Sept. Oct 
Liss 239m 291) | 2520 2464 9255 
150 179 ae a 218 ese 
168... 207, |}. 273 290 .«269. 257 
133 S037" 15155." 139 eet 143; 
S24 JOLO4 58.1 580° 57-4) 574 
1.1 1.1 2.3) 22:0; S221. 420 
119 119 | 288 276 264 260 
92 86 | 177. 170 162 160 
300 275 | 202 208 212, 214 
176 *166> |) 157. = 164 164 167 
132 137 | 146 144 146 = 145 
278 189 | 204 211 228 229 
Index’ ... ooh ae ooo] 158 “70, W167) 181 ~ 1865 E190F 197, 
Wholesale Price Index : 
Farm Products ee «| 108 161 169 | 207 212 204 218 
Foods... oe aes ooef LOS 9135 34910177 188-167-200 
All others os wwe o53)'0120501110)eA23.4.4135._-137_ 2138 2a142 
Cost of Living Index eas ..| 105 124 128 | 141 144 146 148 
Facty. Av. Hrly. Earngs. cts. ...| 73 96° > 102")\" 109 11t 113) 1S 
Imports: Total, Mill$ ... ...| 279 282 344 | 433 425 378 394 
from Europe Mill.$  ... So).. Btn Paste 0 srs 70 63 58 64 
Exports: Total, Mill. ¢ ... ...| 427 1,080 820 | 825 882 643 537 
to Europe, Mill. $ a ea] 1128 ite ie 380 354 234 169 
Comm. Exports,® Mill. § ... =a 2370. 9239... 360) | 654. 7522 .57Z2) = 510 


Sources : Bureau of the Census for Employment and Unemployment ; U.S. Department 


for Commerce for Income Payments, Consumer Expenditures, Farm Marketings, Manu- 
facturer’s Orders and Inventories, and Foreign Trade; U.S. Department of Labor for 
Prices and Wages; Federal Reserve Board for Dept. Store Sales, Building Contracts and 


Ind. Production. 


1 All index numbers, except those of prices, of manufacturers’ orders and inventories, are 


adjusted for seasonal variations. 
2 Partly provisional. 
8 Excluding Armed Forces. 


4 Value Index deflated with the (Engineering News Record) Index of Construction Costs. 


5 1939=100. 


¢ Excluding Lend Lease and U.N.R.R.A. supplies. 


7 Including U.N.R.R.A. 
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Production of : 


Coal? 
Electricity 
Steel 
Cement ... _ 
Comm. Vehicles 
Passeng. Cars ... 
Cotton Fabr. .. 
Building Plans? 
Wagon loadings 
(daily) 
Employmt.4 
Numbers 
Hours worked 


Wholesale Prices5... 


TABULAR APPENDIX 


Retail Prices® 
Imports 
Exports 


TABLE III. FRANCE. 
Monthly averages 
Unit 1938 1945 19461 Aug. 
...| Mill. m. tons 40 2.9 41 4.1 
SKOGORNT MEE es 8 tA eR ihe 
...| Mill. m. tons 518 139 368 395 
-| 000 m. tons 290 L275 226 286 
Thousands 3:3 82h) 524: 2.8 
& 15:2 20.1 255 gE) 
-| 000 m. tons Dol 2.7 OSS 6.4 
000 cbm. 706 Cea Le arse 351 
.| Thousands 41 177 B30 Bi 
-| 1939=100 8s 
1938=100 100 =366 607 654 
es ~ 100 393 645 730 
.| 000 Mill. frs. 3.8 4.6 19.5 | 20.3 
eres mae 25 0.9 8.4 8.6 


Source: Bulletin de la Statisque Générale de la France. 
1 Partly provisional ; covering the monthly figures to the last date available. 


2 Incl. lignite. 


3 In Paris and 98 towns. 


673 
785 
18.4 

9.6 
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1946 
Oct. Nov.) Dec. 
4.7 4.25 °4.2 
2.0 2.0 eer 
486 460 457 
376 =. 380 
6.7 O85 95.0 
4.5 4.0 3.9 
LO) S96 
425 ane 
36 36 33 
96 
103 Bee aise 
749 743 771 
858 856 865 
23.5) BLOLZ 225 
11.0 14.5 16.1 


4 Wage-earners. Base: April 1939=100. 


51941 weights. From August, 1946, includes some uncontrolled prices. 
§ Retail prices in Paris of 34 articles. 


3 Average July-December. 


TABLE IV. BrELGIuM. 


4 Average June-December. 


Monthly Averages 1946 
Unit 1938" 1939) 1945. july Aug. Sept.~ Oct. Nov. 
Production : 

Coal Mill. m. tons ZA 256 163 1.8 18) ple 2 le 06 

Steel 000 m. tons 190 259 61 201 198) TOS mes 23Oneee 20) 

Cement... a ae 242 213 54 1027181 196m 226) 209 

Electricity Mill. KWH 440 466 382 488 484 517 589 582 

Textile Ind. 1938=100 100 Det Ese Ss 94 94 102 114 106 

Paper Ind. = 100 120 26 124A geet TZ OS 27S, 
Buildg. Activity?} Thousands ZA Foe ded A OES) eto: 41 2.6 
Unemployment? 33 174 195 146 48 53 37 37 43 
Imports 000 mill. frs. 1D Poy edad 4 Oe) 2 On Occe 6.6 
Exports gig sme ome 1S BeOS: 20 pa 22S O oa 3.3 

Source: Institut National de Statistique; Banque Nationale de Belgique. 

1 Number of units newly constructed and reconstructed. 2 Daily average. 

TaBLE V. NETHERLANDS. 
Monthly Averages 1946 
Index Nos. 1938=100 Unit 1939 1945 1946 Aug. Sept. Oct.. Nov. Dec. 
Production : 

Coal Index 96 BS 62 59 67 72 7 OS 

Electricity ” a 61! eee cnle LOZ 11S SOLD aa 

Cement ... de es 119 55 89 98 101 108 96. 74 

Cast iron oe ALY SS 5-15 58 66 88 81 aa0 

Butter ... $y 107 498 82 68 58 49 

heeseu.-s Ee 96 36° ics 87 63 69 38 
Unemployed 000’s 230 mes OU 41 39 38 39 
Wage rates : 1938-39 

Industry =100 101 150 163, 166) 164, 

Agriculture a TOO: 92255 ee. 1 24 lew 240 a3 ae <a 
Imports Mill. fi. 126 ~. 203%) 207° 199° 211 23950223 
Exports ‘ 6 81 16 66 60 92) 110° 126, 128 

Source: Central Bureau Voor De Statistick ; Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging. 

1 Average May-December. 2 July. , 

December. 
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TaBLE VI. DENMARK. 


Index Nos.: Monthly Averages 1946 
1938=100. Unit 1939 1945 1946 Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Production : 
Industrial... Index 105 79 96 99. 101 103. - 104 105 
Animal Products A 103 68 1 73 74 75 73 72 
Butter . | 000m. tons | 15.2 11.0 11.7 | 14.3 126 11.9 10.3 9.5 
Bacon se f * 213 443) 15. 721 Oe ty Zo ees 
Elec. (consumptn.) | Mill. KWH 691 76 98 OG 1OON Fld ee 7 aes 
Wholesale Prices Index 105 190 188 191 “4925 1975 Det OS at Os 
Cost of Living ... - 101 159 ner 157 — ae 159 ae 
Imports sts Mill. Kr. 145 58 236 315 3:297, 31331 Zee lS 
Exports es - 132 75 34 le 147i 155 184 OS eee Os: 
Source: Danmarks Statistics, Statistike Efterretninger. 11938. 
TABLE VII. Norway. 
Index Nos. : Monthly Averages 1946 
1938=100. Unit 1939 1945 July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
nd. Production : { 
AllIndustr. ...  «.. Index 107 69 75. 102°" 108 108 115 
Home Mkt. Ind. we a 108 81 Sis LIS") t27 e254. 
Export Ind. sce a 103 45 62 68 69 72 74 
Electricity gen. ... ...| Mill. KWH 851 8207 | 812- 9874" {O16 106i T057 
Retail Turnover soa VOLn ind: 103 72 |-104 .. 107 _ 109 
Cost of Living ... BoC Index 101565 155..)4 159.160: 216056460 161 
Imports ... isis aa Mill. Kr. 114, 10001 5 153\— 5210's & 3869522208 e259 
Exports ... ope ” ” 67 Zhe is 92. 1179820 112 


Source : Central Bureau of Statistics. 


TaBLE VIII. SWEDEN. 


Monthly Averages 1946 
Index Nos. 1939=100 Unit 1939 1945 19461; Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Production : 


All Industries ...| Index 100 85 103 101 102 104 «105 105 

Tron and Steel Ind. Ay LOO,” 104° 9 = 109 105 100 oe ~ 

Engineer. Ind. Be 100 78 Bae 124 2o ee as 

Paper Ind. ... hae 3 100 66 Ae 90 98 100 

Textile Ind. ode en 100 96 ae 91 92 93 

Food Ind. ... bea * 100 94 a 97 96 95 ae 
Unemployment? .--| —000’s ES4 =. 8.8 523 2.3), 2.401 287 
Cost of living ...| Index 100 149 149 149 “749 150: = 150 ees 
Imports ose ...| Mill. Kr. | 204 91 261 290 296 327 345 331 
Exports = Ae et L577 S 247°% 210% 1 LOS ese, pets eee 237 


Source: Skandinavska Banken, Quarterly Review. United Nations, Monthly Bulletin. 
1 Eleven or twelve months’ average. 
2 Applicants for relief. Employment Exchange Statistics. 


TaBLE IX. SwiTZERLAND. 
Monthly Averages | 1946 3 
1938 1945 1946; Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Index Nos. 1938=100 Unit 


Employment : | 
All Industries 100 110. “4asu bl id cS Be 8 ee 
Building Ind. 100. > 35 ) “208-te <.. Pieih oe mee e102 
Metal Ind. 100 122 yr 758 13 a. SS, | Pe eee 
Chemical Ind. ROO") 130 ) 225742. SES perenne 
Textile Ind. 100 "765 eT 8. SF: ts ee ees 
Food Ind. ... 200° 106" 90 77 ©) ees) he oe ee 


Electricity gen.1 


...|Mill. KWH] 448 666 696 | 795 
Building Permits : q TergehSt (TIO, Oe ce 


New Flats ee ...| Numbers | 703 752 1043: 817 1051 881 1024 1166 
Factories* ... 4, - 93 167 Z0T Vio 299% tet we 2734 
Tourism® ite Thous. 630 264 506 | 971 695 479 356 491 
Cost of Living .| Index POG rr 52 152 8151 251 54 154 154 
Imports . seMule frou 3345 102 285 | 284 255 304 331 suas6d 
Exports 110 yyti23 YA He ey ea 237 269 268 264 


Source: Schweiz. Nationalbank ; Department Fédéral de ’ Economie Publique. 
1 Public power stations. * Incl. extensions and structural changes. 
3 Monthly average, 3rd quarter, * Monthly average, 4th quarter. 
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TABLE X. Itaty. 
Mthly Aver. 1946 
Unit 1939 1945 | July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Production : 
Electricity 000 Mill. 123" 10:9 tad LAS St 14 123 
KWH 
Steel S. -|000 m. tons; 189 34 Sibley) (ER By eet he 
Coal Imports % 1,100! 514. 896, 677 314 334 
Cost of living 1938=100 age 2,094 1,929 1,954 2,203 2,448 
Imports? -| 000 Mill. lire} 0.9 7.07 510.1 ~ 910496 ae 
Exports . a ee 0.9 $40) 74° 52> 69 
Source: Tnstituto Cefibeale di Statistica. 
1 Average 1935, 1937 and 1938. 2Incl. U.N.R.R.A. 
TaBLE XI. FINLAND. 
Mthly. Aver. 1946 
Index Nos. 1939=100 Unit 1939 1945 | July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Production : 
Home Ind. Index 100 56 66 68 10 alec ane 
Export Ind. wen ‘a 100 sft 70 67 75 74 75 
Electricity .| Mill. KWH | 259 247 207 = - 207) £2289 52568 9265 
Cement (Consump.) Index 100 52 ee aoe SOR was weed 
Wholesale Prices ... BF. 100 386 619 624 631 634 634 
Cost of Living 5 a 1012 282 464 466 470 470 468 
Imports... ...| Mill. Mark. | 631 572 | 2986 2757 2387 2316 2274 
Comm. Exports ; se 643 436 | 2071 2505 2392 3243 2907 
Reparation Deliv. 34 585 747 692 856 660 529 
Source: Unitas, Quarterly Review of Trade Conditions i in Finland. 
1 Third quarter. 2 1938-9=100. 
TaBLE XII. Poranp. 
Monthly figures or 1945 | 1946 
averages Unit 1938! | April-Dec. Aug. Jan.-Aug. Aug. Sept. 
Coal ..| Mill m. tons} 3.2 Ze 2.4 ohy/ 4.2 4.2 
Pig Iron -|1000 m.tons! 74 24 29 61 66 ~=«é 
Steel ° Af 120 54 61 88 98 100 
Cement by 143 33 38 107 153 154 
Rails a a 6.5 6.6 12 13.6 18.5 
Paper ae ae is 3.4 3.3 11.0 12.6 14.6 
Electricity? ‘| 1000 KWH | 319 418 446 462 468 
Source: Central Statistical Office of the Republic of mick 
1 Pre-war frontiers. 2 Public power stations. 
TaBLeE XIII. CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 
Mthly. Aver. ; 1946 
Unit 1937 1945 | July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov 
Production : 
Coal x “ihe ...| 000 m. tons | 1398 952 | 1190 1228 1140 1265 1270 
Electricity ...| Mill. KWH | 334 341 413 458 463 520 468 
Pig iron ... .|000 m.tons| 140 48 80 83 89 = 89 96 
Steel ee bce an a | 192 79 126), 133 9) 152) 1555 169 
Wholesale Prices? val yaneMarch 22.8 154 280 292 294 302 301 
1939=100 
Cost of Living? an.-June 168 303¢ (305) (302), 303,55 305 
1939=100 
Imports Mill. Kr. O15" 157627 5809 900977 M1267 S49 
Exports 5) 996 493 | 1380 1235 1450 1811 1869 


1 Bohemia. ares ay Silesia - from January 1946, some products for Slovakia. 


2 At Prague. 


3 May to December. 
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TABLE XIV. HUNGARY. 


Mthly Aver. 1946 
Unit 1937 1938; June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
i 

Production of : 
Coal ge aks ...| 000 m. tons 76 87 ; 48 56 61 59 oe 
Lignite ... act aus 3 a 671 693 392 428 464 478 574 
Pig iron ... Pie a a ¥ 30 28 15 16 17 18 20 
Bauxite ... i Sas - i 44 45 6 8 14 16 16 
Petroleum as hes ve Pe — Sih 51 64 57 54 55 
Wagon loadings ... ...| thousands | 108 114 38 44 48 56, 26 
Imports! ... S22 eel ei b Et Renae 140 119 10 17 9 26 57 
Exports! ... ate seh is - 171 gis 18 27 34 36 60 


Source: Office Central Hongrois de Statistique. 

1 The monthly values June-August 1946 are ‘ volumes’ calculated on the basis of unit 
values of foreign trade in 1938. The values originally expressed in pengoes were converted 
into florins at the rate 1 p. = 3.48 fl. 


TABLE XV. BULGARIA. 


} | Mthly. Av. 1946 
Index Nos. 1939=100 Unit 1939 1945 | July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Industrial Production : Index | 100 106 |, -120. ©1436 #1359150 2134 
Investment Goods... hia a 100 81 125 2143 124 Bei25 1st 
Food, Drink, Tobacco... * ; 100 42 62 | 137 9222 9 243"e146 
Other Cons. Ind. ... st # : 100 . “112 )}+.130) 2434 gel 25a eset 
Electricity gen. aa ...|Mill, KWH! 22 33 35 36 34 40 41 
Wholesale prices! ... ...| Index | 100 550] 630 646 652 656 663 
Cost of living Pema Wes ' 100 509| 567 565 571 583 596 
Imports? aia ae ...| Mill. Leva! 433 485 | 2412 1088 1745 1524 1144 
Exports “. Be ase v8 | 505 1019 | 3125 1521 1699 2013 823 


Source: Direction Générale de la Statistique, Bulletin Mensuel (Sofia). 
172 commodities. 
2 Incl. bullion and specie. 


